HOW  THE  REPUBLIC  TURNED   REPUBLICAN

colonial policy. As a matter of fact, all of them scented a reversal and
wanted to keep themselves on the available list. When. Gambetta finally
announced the formation of his cabinet, the public was stunned at reading
the unknown names. Here was a ministry of clerks and personal friends.
The Left was astonished at finding General de Mirabel named chief of the
army general stafTand the journalist, Jean Jacques Weiss, director of politi-
cal affairs at the foreign office. Within a few weeks the great ministry
was out of office on the issue of simultaneous voting. A few months
later Gambetta died, at the age of forty-four, from the result of an
'accident* and an illness. He had been unjustly dealt with by the Republic
he had created, saved and knit together; the statesmanlike qualities he
had displayed with so much brilliance and wisdom would have been
serviceable indeed during the crises which were soon to place the regime
in jeopardy. But of all crimes, pre-eminent ability is that which men
least forgive.

Gambetta's death removed much of the romantic warmth from French
politics; from time to time a Jacobin born after or before his season called
for the election of the judges, the separation of the Church from the
State, income tax. However, the moment the Left began pressing it,
the Centre, by a see-saw which was for fifty years to become the pattern
of French political life, drew over to the Right and blocked major reform.
In foreign affairs, the debate was between those who, like Ferry, sought
to build a colonial empire, and those who, like Clemenceau, were ob-
sessed by Germany and the Rhine; neither side saw that their plans were
complementary. In 1882 the revanchards triumphed and prevented France
from pursuing, side by side with England, a policy of intervention in
Egypt. In 1885, when Ferry wanted to root out piracy in Tonkin, or, to
put it more frankly, to make Tonkin into a French colony, Clemenceau
feverishly denounced him, had him voted out of office, trampled on his
prostrate form and had the 'Tonkinese5 booed in the streets of Paris. On
that day, Ferry, a devoted servant of his country, saw his political career
ruined; he was accused of making Indo-China into another Mexico, where
France's army would fritter itself away. 'We no longer know you, nor
wish to know you', Clemenceau shouted at him. These violent alterca-
tions created a spirit of anxiety and distrust which harmed the Republic
and cleared the way for those who might be tempted to overthrow it.
The 1885 elections proved calamitous to the republicans; on. the first
ballot, one hundred -and seventy-six conservatives of doubtful loyalty
were elected as against only one hundred and twenty-seven republicans;
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